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caused me to be arrested at Rovigo, and I stuck up a second com- 
plaint against the Austrian government on the Place San Leo. 

" The police,' who did 'leave me once, arrested me, and 
brought me back to this hospital, where in- all probability I 
shall end my days. I resign myself, for what have I to regret 
in this world ? Never since I was born did I feel the embrace 
of a mother. Never has a woman loved me ; and except you, 
who listen to me to-day, no one would ever have occupied 
themselves about the poor madman of San Serviglio." While 
pronouncing these words, tears inundated the pale face of 
Padovani ; but overcoming his grief by a strong effort, he 
took the hand of Manin, pressed it warmly, and said, " I have 
no means of showing my gratitude, but I will pray God, from 
the bottom of my soul, to protect you in all future time." 

There was in this recital such an accent of truth, a tinge of 
melancholy so gentle and so profound, that Manin, moved by 
such touching resignation, hastened to the doctor of the hos- 
pital to obtain the freedom of poor Padovani. 

" Are you his relative or his guardian to take so much 
interest in his fate :" said the doctor quietly. 

"No," said Manin, "I simply act as a citizen and a Chris- 
tian ; and I ask you, on your soul, and on your conscience, is 
this man mad ?" 



"No, he is not mad, but this man is dangerous, and it is 
better he should be thought mad : it is his own interest he 
should appear so. If he be not mad he is criminal. The 
hospital of San Serviglio is better than a state prison." 

Manin,- indignant, addressed himself to his old companion 
and friend, the commissary of police. In vain. Time passed ; 
it was nearly November, 1847, and he had as yet -received no 
answer. ' Manin then addressed an energetic note to the 
government, in which he asked, in the name of outraged 
public morals, if a man whom the doctor declared sane of 
mind, and enjoying all his' intellectual faculties, can be con- 
demned to pass his whole life in a mad-house. These words 
remained without reply . . . Some time passed without any- 
thing being done. At last, on the 2nd of December, 1847, 
Manin was informed that his protege, was about to pass through 
a medical examination. Grave political events happened in 
the interval, and drew off the attention of Manin. Later, 
when he was president of the Venetian republic, a man of the 
people was announced. " Let him come in," said Manin ; 
and he recognised Padovani free, [who had come to thank 
him. 

The above sketch may serve to give some idea of the admi- 
nistration of the criminal law in Austrian Italy. 
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Englishmen dearly love a lord. In England, at least, there 
exists a prestige in favour of rank, which no amount of theo- 
retical democracy has hitherto been able to destroy. Burns 
may tell us — 

" The rank is but the guinea stamp. 
A man's a man for a' that"- — 

Barry Cornwall, that sweet singer of our times, may sing— 

" You may boast of jewels, coronets, 
Ermine, purple, all you can ; 
There is that within them nobler — 
Something that we call a man ;" 

and Tennyson, in that polished verse in which the finish of a 
Campbell and the fancy of a Shakspeare are luxuriantly com- 
bined, may teach his haughty Clara Yere de Vere, 
" 'Tis noble only to be good ;" 

still, the truth is, the English worship rank: nor is such 
worship so altogether a senseless thing as at first sight it 
may appear. Rank in Europe represents ancient institutions. 
To a man equal to the position, the possession of rank in Eng- 
land is a powerful instrument for good. If an honourable ambi- 
tion seize him; if he rise above the conventionalism of his class ; 
if he go forth into the world to right the wronged, starting 
from his vantage-ground, such a one may do much more than 
others can. Lord Dudley Stuart is an illustration of this 
truth. At an early age he entered the House of Commons, 
and by his perseverance and his chivalrous devotion to the 
cause of Poland, he awoke English sympathy and won English 
support, .when another might have pleaded the cause in vain. 
Poland blotted out — her sons sleeping on the battle-field, or 
exiles in foreign lands— her daughters in tears and refusing to 
be comforted — fired his heart and roused him to a course of 
action, to which he remained true amidst the world's sneers 
and opposition, and ridicule and rebuke. The cause of Poland 
was to him the cause of humanity and Christian civilisation. 
He said— to use his own language at the dinner given to his 
lordship at Willis's Rooms, May 16, 1846, on the occasion of 
the presentation of a splendid piece of tapestry worked by 
the ladies of Poland — that " in it are involved the interests of 
religion, the progress of social improvement, the extension of 
commerce, the faith of treaties, the honour of England, 
the peace and well-being of Europe;" and to this cause 
he devoted himself with an ardour unparalleled since Burke 
dragged the crimes and atrocities of Warren Hastings to light, 
and with his gigantic powers- of oratory pleaded before the 



bar of the English parliament the cause of the decaying 
dynasties and ruined potentates of the East. Like Burke, 
his lordship was voted a bore : fashionable people yawned, 
and clever people sneered ; but unlike those of Burke, 
his lordship's increased exertions have been attended with 
practical good. The cause of Poland has been kept alive. 
The heart of the exile has been cheered. The hungry have 
been fed. The world would have left these men to perish 
had not Lord Dudley Stuart come to their rescue. Our 
readers remember Coleridge's lines, — 

' l Oh, lady, nursed in pomp and pleasure, 
Where learnt you that heroic measure ?" 

Lord Dudley Stuart may be addressed similarly. -The public 
opinion of his class did not require him' to go Out of his way in 
search of the exile and the prisoner/ The world of fashion was 
free to him as to others. If the exile had died, society would 
not have required atonement at the hands of his lordship. 

We have already referred to his career in the Commons. 
He entered parliament at the general election, which took 
place on the death of George the Fourth in 1830, as member 
for the borough of Arundel, and immediately ranged him- 
self Ton jthe liberal side of the House of Commons. He 
took a part in the struggle for Reform which in the two 
following years occupied parliament. The first time he 
addressed the House of Commons was on the subject of the 
Reform Bill ; and he was, in point of time, the first member 
elected for the first Reform parliament — his election for 
Arundel having taken place at the earliest hour on tlie earliest 
day after the dissolution in 1832. Having represented Arundel 
for four parliaments, he again, at the general election in 1837, 
presented himself to the electors of that borough, but being 
opposed on that occasion by Lord Fitzalan (now the Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey), who was supported by all the influence 
of the Duke of Norfolk, the chief proprietor of the place and 
neighbourhood, he was, after a vigorous contest, defeated. 

Lord Dudley Stuart remained out of parliament till 1847, 
when he then sought the suffrages of the metropolitan borough 
of Marylebone, in consequence of the vacancy created by the 
retirement of Sir Charles Napier. Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey 
having retired from the contest, his lordship was elected, by 
a large majority, as a colleague to Sir Benjamin Hal], At the 
recent election he was again returned in conjunction with that 
gentleman ; and to the honour of the borough we must record 
the fact, that the election expenses were defrayed by the 
electors themselves. Hence the reality of his lordship's 
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popularity cannot be denied. At first the men of Marylebone, 
which is a radical borough, were rather suspicious of him. 
They thought he was too aristocratic. His lordship, however, 
has worn well. The more he has become known, the more has 
he been trusted by the people. His sympathies have not 
been all absorbed by the Poles. The Hungarian refugee has 
found in him an advocate and friend. His lordship also is 



already referred, that " in addition to such high qualities 
as they saw in his noble friend, he carried^ a warm and 
romantic ardour into the work of benevolence ; his character, 
indeed, was too finely and sensitively tuned, but it could not 
be said of it that it answered only one chord — the strain of 
suffering or the cry of affliction of only one people. Though 
it found a large range abroad, it did not forget its daily 




LORD DUDLEY STUAHT. DRAWN BY THOMAS J ENGRAVED BY H. LINTOX. 



connected with most of the onward movements of the day, in 
which he is found occupying the foremost file. He is a 
man of progress, and an enemy of all abuses in church and 
state, in proof of which we allude to the destruction of that 
sink of infamy, the Palace Court, in which good work he 
was the principal instrument. Indeed we may say of him, 
as Lord Morpeth did on an occasion to which we have 



work at home." Of his lordship in the House of Commons 
we can only say here, that he is always ready with his voice 
and vote, that he is always in h'is place, and is always pre- 
pared with a word in season, that he takes a prominent part in 
debate, and has earned honourable distinction in the house. • 
Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart is the son of the first Marquis 
of Bute by his second wife, daughter of the late Thomas Coutts, 
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Esq., the celebrated banker,, and was born in the year 1803. 
The present Marquis of Bute, who will be one of the wealthiest 
men in the world, in consequence of the late marquis's spirited 
efforts to develop the trade and commerce of Cardiff and the 
surrounding districts of South Wales, is his great nephew. In 
1824, Lord. Dudley married Christine Alexandrine Egypta, 
daughter of Lucien Buonaparte, and sister of the present Prince 
of Canino, by whom he has a son, recently a captain in the 
army. Her ladyship died in 1847, since which time his lord- 
ship has been a widower. We may add here that he is a 



the ladies of Poland. In the centre are the Arms of the 
Kingdom of Poland, quartered with those of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania, surmounted with the White Eagle and the Crown 
of Poland, and wreathed with the Civic Oak and the Military 
Laurel. On either side of the Arms is the following inscrip- 
tion in Polish : — 
SIOSTRY WYGNANCOW ICH OPIEKUNOWI 

" THE SISTERS OF THE EXILES TO THEIR PROTECTOR." 

The Polish Order of the White Eagle is suspended from the 




TAPESTRY CARPET, WORKED BY THE LADIES OF rOLAND, AND PRESENTED BY THEM TO LORD DUDLEY STUART. 



deputy-lieutenant of Buteshire, and that he was educated 
in Christ's College, Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
M.A. in 1823. These are all the particulars we have been 
enabled to glean respecting him. It is unnecessary we should 
give more. His lordship is a public man, his life is a public 
life, his history is that of the popular party with which he 
acts ; and sure are we that amongst that band of honoiu*- 
able and patriotic men, there are none more honourable nor 
more patriotic than he whose portrait accompanies this neces- 
sarily brief and imperfect sketch. - 
The carpet, of which we give an engraving, is the work of 



Arms. The twenty -seven ancient Provinces of Poland and 
Lithuania are each represented by their respective escutcheons. 
The escutcheons were worked in separate pieces by ladies 
residing in different parts of Poland. The pieces when finished, 
were sent to Posen, the capital of that part of Poland which is 
now subject to Prussia, where they were joined together by 
some ladies of that city, by whom, also, the Arms of Poland 
and Lithuania, the inscription, and the border were added. 
The tapestry thus completed, was forwarded to London, where 
it was presented to Lord Dudley Stuart, in the name of the 
ladies of Poland. 



